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Hon.  lewis  D.  CAMPBELL 

OF   OHIO, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  April  30, 1858, 

ON  THE  FINAL  PASSAGE  OF  THE 

THE  KANSAS  CONFERENCE  BILL. 


Mr.  Shoktee,  of  Alabama,  having  concluded  his  speech,  assigning  the  reasons  for  changing  his  position, 
and  consenting  to  give  his  vote  for  the  bill — 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  rose  and  said  :  Will  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SHORTER.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Cox,)  who  spoke 
yesterday,  did  not  understand  that  the  constitution  was  to  be  submitted? 

Mr.  BONHAM.  1  must  ask  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  to  confine  himself  to  the 
understanding  he  made  with  me.  If  he  continues  to  urge  the  views  which  he  is  now  urg- 
ing, he  will  constrain  me  to  present  my  views  upon  this  question. 

Mr.  SHORTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  calling  me  back  to  the  recollection  of  my 
promise.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  State-rights  Senator  from  the  South  favors  this  bill. 
Every  State-rights  Representative  in  this  House  from  the  same  section,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  only  two,  intend  to  vote  for  it ;  and,  whatever  doubt  may  exist  upon  my  mind  as 
to  its  propriety,  I  intend  to  sacrifice  to  tnis  perfect  unanimity  among  the  Representatives 
of  my  section. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  reasons  which  operated  on  my  mind  in  changing  the  position 
which  I  have  been  holding  for  the  last  few  days.  I  shall  to-day  co-operate  with  the 
friends  of  the  measure  in  enforcing  the  previous  question,  and  shall  vote  for  the  bill.  I 
now  move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Bonham)  to 
allow  me  to  say  a  few  words.  He  has  yielded  to  gentlemen  upon  his  own  side  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  BONHAM.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Shorter)  demanded  the  pre- 
vious question. 

Mr.  CLINGMAN.  As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  desires  only  a  few  moments,  £  hope 
that  by  general  consent  they  will  be  conceded  to  him. 

Mr.  BONHAM.     As  I  have  yielded  the  floor  to  gentlemen  upon  this  side  of  the  House, 


I  think  it  only  fair  that  it  should  be  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  the  same 
purpose,  to  make  a  few  remarks  and  not  to  make  a  speech.  I  have  some  views  myself 
that  I  have  wished  to  present  to  the  country,  but  I  have  waived  the  privilege. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I*understand  my  colleague  (Mr.  Shorter)  to  have  demanded  the 
previous  question,  and  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has,  therefore,  no  power  to 
withdraw  it.  I  object  to  any  further  yielding  of  the  floor  to  anybody.  I  want  to  make  a 
speech  myself,  if  I  can  get  a  chance. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  asked  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  to  yield  the  floor.  1 
am  not  dependent  upon  the  gentlemen  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Houston)  for  the  courtesy. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I  am  aware  that  the  gentleman  is  not  asking  me,  but  I  have  the 
right  to  object  to  any  such  arrang-ement,  and  I  insist  upon  my  objection. 

Mr.  SHORTER.     I  cannot  withdraw  my  demand  for  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  GOODWIN.     I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Maryland.     I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  SHERMAN,  of  Ohio.  I  think  that  the  only  difficulty  on  this  side  of  the  House 
is,  that  the  same  privilege  of  debate  has  not  been  extended  to  this  side  of  the  House  that 
was  extended  to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  appeal  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  to  withdraw  the  demand  for 
the  previous  question  for  five  minutes,  for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARLAN.     We  want  more  than  that. 

Mr.  MORGAN.     Five  minutes  will  not  answer. 

Mr.  SHORTER.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  renew  the  demand  for  the  previous 
question  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  1  will  accept  the  floor  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  two  gentlemen 
who  last  occupied  it,  and  upon  no  other  terms. 

Mr.  COBB.     What  are  the  terms  ? 

Mr.  SHORTER.  1  took  the  floor  upon  the  condition  that  I  should  renew  the  demand 
for  the  previous  question.  If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  renew  the  demand  for  the 
previous  question,  I  will  yield  the  floor  to  him. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  1  accept  the  floor  upon  the  same  conditions.  I  want  terms  of 
equality,  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  SHORTER.     Then  1  withdraw  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  GOODWIN.     And  I  withdraw  the  motion  for  the  call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  disposition  whatever  to  prolong  this  unfor- 
tunate controversy.  I  have  not  spoken  upon  the  subject  of  Kansas  affairs  during  the 
present  Congress,  for  reasons  which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  proper  now  to 
give.  In  1854,  when  it  was  proposed  that  a  time-honored  compromise  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  of  thirty-three  years'  standing,  should  be  repealed,  I  resisted  it  ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  upon  that  measure,  I  recollect  well  saying  to  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Stephens,)  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  contro- 
versy, that  I  believed  the  measure  was  full  of  evil  to  our  common  country,  with  the 
promise  of  no  good  to  any  party  or  section  of  it.  The  friends  of  the  measure  declared 
^hat  it  was  their  purpose  to  remove  an  odious  restriction,  in  order  that  the  principles  of 
the  great  compromise  of  1850  might  be  carried  out  and  spread  over  that  Territory,  by 
which  the  people,  when  they  came  to  form  a  State  constitution,  might  regulate  their  own 
domestic  aff'airs  in  their  own  way.  Subsequently,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  land,  and  beyond  whose  decree  there  is  no 
Ot.  «:r  remedy  but  revolution,  asserted  that  that  restrictive  clause  of  1820  was  unconstitu- 
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tional.  I  therefore  did  not  enter  this  Congress  with  any  hope  or  any  purpose  of  proposing 
the  re-enactment  of  that  clause  ;  but  finding  that  the  people  of  Kansas  had  been  refused 
the  right  of  forming  their  State  constitution  in  their  own  way,  J  readily  united  with 
the  distingtished  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas)  and  his  coadjutors  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  this  House,  in  asserting  their  right  to  vote  upon  their  constitution  prior  to 
their  admission  into  the  Union. 

A  scene  was  presented  by  my  honorable  colleague  from  the  capital  district  of  my  State 
(Mr.  Cox)  the  morning  when  we  first  entered  this  new  Hall.  He  then  took  the  banner 
of  popular  sovereignty,  and  nobly  defended   that  principle  up  to  a  very  recent  period. 

His  debut  in  this  Hall  commanded  the  admiration  of  his  former  political  enemies  as  well 
as  many  of  his  political  friends.  On  yesterday  morning,  in  full  view  of  the  glorious 
triumph  of  those  principles,  he  beat  a  retreat. 

Mr.  COX.     The  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  say  a  word  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL,     I  will. 

Mr.  COX.  1  wish  to  say  here,  and  in  reference  to  the  remarks  which  were  made  by 
my  venerable  colleague  (Mr.  Giddings)  yesterday — amid  the  exciting  scene  which  then 
took  place,  in  which  he  had  my  fullest  sympathy,  I  wish  to  say — for  myself  and  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  that  we  stood  by  the  House  bill  reported  here,  so 
long  as  we  could,  in  good  faith,  until  the  last  hope  of  carrying  it  was  gone.  I  stood  with 
them  as  long  as  I  saw  any  hope  of  carrying  it.  But,  sir,  now  that  this  conference  report 
has  cut  off  every  chance  of  seeing  my  views  on  the  subject  carried  out,  witli  no  opportunity 
of  amending  the  report  itself,  1  will  do  the  best  I  can  under  the  circumstances,  and  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  give  me  the  credit  at  least  of  honest  motives  in  the  course  I  have 
taken. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  am  not  here  to  question  the  motives  of  my  colleague,  nor  of  any 
man  upon  this  floor;  but  I  desire  to  put  a  question  to  him.  He  occupies  a  prominent  po- 
sition in  the  Ohio  delegation,  and  a  distinguished  position  in  this  movement  against  the 
Lecompton  constitution.  I  understood  my  colleague,  when  he  became  the  pioneer  leader 
of  the  Douglas  Democracy,  to  assert  in  his  speech  that  he  exacted  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  to  vote  on  their  constitution  before  they  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State;  and  I  ask  him  now  whether  he  construes  the  present  bill  reported  by 
the  committee  of  conference  to  be  a  submission  of  the  constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

Mr.  HUGHES.     I  object  to  an  answer. 

Mr.  COX.     J  will  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUGHES.     Stop  !  I  object. 

Mr.  COX.  I  will  answer  in  the  language  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Da- 
vis,] who  spoke  dav  before  yesterday,  and  with  whom  the  gentleman  acts,  that  although 
the  constitution  is  not  submitted  in  so  many  words,  yet  the  effect  of  it  is,  as  I  claim  and 
he  claims,  and  the  gentleman  himself  must  confess,  when  he  reads  the  bill,  to  give  the 
people  of  Kansas  an  opportunity  to  strike  down  this  constitution  if  they  do  not  want  it. 
I  conceive  that  that  is  the  effiect  of  it.  Gentlemen  may  differ  with  me  in  that,  but 
I  take  the  bill.  I  will  go  to  the  bill  for  its  interpretation.  I  care  not  for  the  construction 
of  anybody. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  The  gentleman  does  not  answer  my  question.  I  wish  a  direct  and 
unequivocal  answer.  Notwithstanding  we  may  be  defeated  here  to-day  on  this  great 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  yet,  sir,  we  shall  take  an  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal — 
that  of  the  people.  Before  that  high  court  the  gentleman  must  stand,  and  before  it  he  and 
1  must  meet.  % 

Mr.  COX.     Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  read  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  No,  sir;  1  have  not  time,  and  we  have  all  read  it.  I  want  an  an- 
swer to  my  question. 

Mr.  COX.     You  will  hot  let  me  read  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  LETCHER.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Campbell,)  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  his  remarks  without  interruption. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.     That  is  a  question  which  ought  not  to  be  evaded. 

While  Mr.  Letcher,  Mr.  Cox,  and  Mr.  Campbell  were  speaking,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
careless  of  all  noise  and  cries  to  order,  made  these  remarks; 

Mr.  LAWRENCE.  Will  my  colleague  permit  me  to  answer  the  question  which  he  pro- 
pounds to  our  colleague  from  the  capital  district,  (Mr.  Cox  ?)  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
emphatically,  that  it  is  an  effectual  and  substantial  submission  of  the  Lecompton  constitu- 


tion  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  Kansas — they  may  either  adopt  it  or  reject  it.  The  manner 
or  form  of  submission  is  not  such  as  I  would  have  preferred;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  sub- 
mission. Without  so  understanding  it,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  never  would  have  voted 
for  it. 

I  have  deemed  it  due  to  myself  to  say  this  much  now,  and  will,  just  in  conclusion,  say 
to  my  colleague  that  I  hope  to  have  much  more  to  say  on  this  subject  before  our  common 
constituents,  the  people  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  LETCHER.  The  three  gentlemen  from  Ohio  have  been  upon  the  floor  and  talking 
at  the  same  time;  now  I  raise  the  question  of  order,  that  not  more  than  one  member  has 
the  right  to  address  the  Chair  at  one  time;  and  I  insist  on  its  enforcement. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  fails  to  enforce  order  with  his  voice  or  with  his  gavel. 

Mr.  LETCHER,     Then  I  say,  call  for  the  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The  SPEAKER.  Two  or  three  gentlemen  object  to  interruption.  The  Chair  will  en- 
force the  rule,  and  no  interruption  will  be  allowed  unless  it  is  for  a  personal  explanation, 
or  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  WASHBURN,  of  Maine.  I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  yield  the  floor  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  LETCHER.     I  object. 

Mr.  WASHBURN,  of  Maine.  1  wish  to  reply  to  a  remark  made  yesterday  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Marshall.) 

Mr.  LETCHER.  I  object.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  the  floor.  Let  him  make 
the  reply. 

Mr.  WASHBURN,  of  Maine.     Then  I  will  take  some  other  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  trust  that  neither  of  my  colleagues  will  suppose  that  I  am  actu- 
ated by  any  unkind  feelings  towards  them.  I  merely  desire  to  learn  how  they  and  others 
construe  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  LAWRENCE.     Certainly  not. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  see  that  a  difficulty  is  already  arising  in  regard  to  the  construction 
of  this  bill  similar  to  that  which  arose  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  as 
to  what  was  squatter  sovereignty.  In  the  question  which  I  propounded  to  my  colleague, 
(Mr.  Cox,)  and  which  I  intended  to  propound  to  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Lawrence,)  and 
others,  1  am  actuated  by  no  other  motive  but  that  we  may  have,  before  we  give  a  final  vote 
on  the  measure,  a  true  understanding  of  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  COX  sought  the  floor. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  cannot  interrupt  his  colleague. 

Mr.  COX.     With  his  permission. 
,      The  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  made. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.     Not  by  me. 

Mr.  HUGHES.     I  object  to  anything  out  of  order. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  I  understood  the  proposition  distinctly  to 
be  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  should  occupy  the  floor  upon  the  same  conditions  and 
terms  as  it  had  been  occupied  by  those  on  the  other  side.  They  were  not  cramped  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  now  attempted  to  be  cramped. 

Mr.  COX.  Do  I  understand  that  there  is  objection  to  my  interrupting  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  my  colleague  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES.     Yes,  sir;  I  object. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Objection  having  been  made  by  the  Administration  side,  by  which 
I  am  prevented  from  having  a  clear  and  explicit  answer  to  my  question  to  my  colleague, 
who  is  the  pioneer  of  the  anti-Lecompton  movement  in  this  House,  I  will  send  to  the 
Clerk's  desk  a  letter  written  by  him  him,  to  be  read. 

The  letter  was  read  as  follows  : 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington  City,  February  6,  1858. 

Gentlemen:  Your  invitation  comes  to  me  in  the  midst  of  an  unexampled  midnight  strug- 
gle in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress.  I  can  only  say  that  if  the  same  spirit  which  here 
inspires  the  Democratic  members  with  whom  I  act,  will  inform  and  energize  your  own 
expression  on  the  8th  instant,  there  will  a  be  potential  emphasis  in  favor  of  the  right  of  the 
people  of  our  own  States  and  Territories  to  do  as  they  please  in  their  own  business,  un- 
trammeled  by  cabals  and  unencumbered  with  fraud. 

Mr;  BOWIE,  (interrupting.)     That  was  on  the  original  amendment. 
The  Clerk,  (resuming;) 

A  border  oligarchy  have  not  shown  themselves  to  be  such  angels  that  they  should  arro- 


gate  to  themselves  that  scepter  of  authority  which  alone  belongs  to  the  people  of  Kansas, 
While   I   have  a  vote    in  this  Congress,  it  shall  never  be  draggled  in  the  Lecorapton  mire] 

That  is  my  deliberate  judgment  and  my  irrevocable  will.     I  cannot  say  or  do  otherwise 

so  help  me  God!  Not  while  Douglas  stands  in  the  Senate;  not  while  Wise  speaks  from 
his  Virginian  Vatican;  not  while  Walker  can  give  us  wisdom,  or  Stanton  can  utter  truth, 
or  Stuart  can  argue  the  law,  or  Forney  can  wield  the  pen,  or  the  Northwest  can  echo 
the  aggregate  thunder  of  these  tribunes  of  the  people — shall  this  great  wrong  be  done  in 
the  face  of  thirty  millions  of  freemen.  Yours,  &c., 

SAMUEL  S.  COX. 
Colonel  J.  W.  Forney,  D.  Webster,  Esq.,  James  M.  Leddy,  and  others,  Committee. 

Mr.  COX.     I  indorse  all  that  yet.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  that. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  have  not  only  the  promise  of  my  colleague's  vote  for  the  submis- 
sion of  the  constitution  to  the  people  of  Kansas,  but  1  have  his  promise,  as  read  from  the 
Clerk's  desk,  sworn  to  with  the  same  solemnity  with  which  he  took  the  oath  of  office  when 
he  entered  this  Hall — so  help  him  God !— he  will  vote  for  no  proposition  that  does  not 
submit  to  the  people  the  right  to  vote  upon  the  constitution. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  feel  bound  to  allude  to  it,  because  I  owe  an  apology  to  ninety-one, 
so  tei-med.  Black  Republicans.  When  the  bill  came  from  the  Senate,  an  arrangement 
was  made  by  members  of  all  the  old  political  parties,  who  were  anxious  to  take  this  ques- 
tion forever  from  the  Halls  of  Congress,  to  adopt,  in  substance,  an  amendment  which  had 
been  proposed  by  a  venerable  and  patriotic  Senator  from  a  slaveholding  State,  (Mr. 
Crittenden,  of  Kentucky.)  The  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  were  pledged,  by  those  who 
were  authorized  to  speak  for  them,  as  I  understand,  upon  the  high  point  of  personal  honor, 
to  go  for  that  proposition,  with  slight  amendments  agreed  upon,  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  to  the  bitter  end  of  the  controversy,  and  to  vote  for  no  other  proposition.  If  I  am 
mistaken  in  this  allegation,  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Harris,)  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Davis,)  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
(Mr.  Adrian,)  and  others  I  might  designate,  will  correct  me  now.  Both  of  my  colleagues 
(Messrs.  Cox  and  Lawrence)  were  understood  to  be  in  this  arrangement.  Placing  the 
most  implicit  confidence  in  their  pledge,  and  the  like  confidence- 

Mr.  GROESBECK.     Will  my  colleague  allow  me  to  say  a  word  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  Interruption  is  objected  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr. 
Letcher,]  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Hughes.] 

Mr.  HUGHES.     So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  withdraw  all  objection. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.     I  certainly  will  yield  to  any  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  DAVIDSON.     I  object. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  Has  not  the  gentleman  the  right  to  yield.'  Is  there  any  rule  restrict- 
ing him  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  can  yield  to  a  personal  explanation;  that 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  practice  of  the  House  has  gone,  where  there  is  objection. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  The  gentleman's  [Mr.  Groesbeck's]  motives  have  been  assailed,  and 
on  that  point  he  wishes  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  DAVIDSON.     I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman  desires  to  make  a  personal  explanation,  it  is  ad- 
missible with  the  objection;  if  it  is  not  a  personal  explanation,  it  is  not  admissible. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.     I  object  to  anything  not  strictly  in  order. 

Mr.  GROESBECK.  I  suppose  my  remarks  will  take  the  form  of  a  personal  explana- 
tion. I  find,  in  reading  the  Globe  this  morning,  that  in  the  debate  yesterday  rn  intima- 
tion was  made,  similar  to  that  now  made  by  my  colleague,  that  every  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  voted  in  favor  of  the  Montgomery-Crittenden  amendment  pledged  themselves  to 
the  gentlemen  upon  that  side,  in  some  way  or  another,  to  stand  by  that  to  the  end.  Now, 
I  do  not  desire  to  go  into  any  discussion.  .  I  would  like  to  speak  to  this  proposition  my- 
self, and  explain  it;  but  I  will  not.  I  wish,  however,  to  say  to  my  colleague,  that  never 
once,  during  the  whole  of  this  controversy,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  did  I  make  any 
such  pledge,  or  give  any  such  understanding,  or  have  any  such  consultation. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.     I  did  not  assert  that  you  did. 

Mr.  GROESBECK.  1  had  no  conversation  with  the  Republicans.  I  concurred  with 
them  in  the  movement.  Certainly  I  did;  but  there  was  no  conference,  no  understanding, 
no  arrangement. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  In  justice  to  my  colleague,  I  will  say  I  never  had  any  conversation 
with  him  in  which  he  pledged  himself  at  all.  But  I  wish  here  to  enquire  of  my  colleague 
whether  he  understands  the  bill  reported  by  the  comraillec  of  conference,  as  submitting 
the  constitution  to  the  people  of  Kansas? 
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Mr.  GROESBECK.     In  efifect  it  does. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  My  colleague  thinks  it  does.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr. 
Stephens,)  a  member  of  the  committee  reporting  the  bill,  asserted  in  most  distinct  and 
unequivocal  language,  that  it  did  not.  The  grand  idea  of  the  day  is  that  agitation  on  this 
question  shall  cease  and  determine;  that  we  are  to  have- no  more  of  it;  yet  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  passing  the  bill  by  the  votes  of  men,  some  of  whom  construe  it  to  mean  one  thing, 
and  others  a  very  different  thing. 

Mr.  OWEN  JONES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  a  moment  for  a  personal  expla- 
nation ?     In  the  course  of  the  gentleman's  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  ?  If  the  g-entleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania rises  to  a  personal  explanation,  it  is  admissible  if  the  gentleman  yields. 

Mr.  OWEN  JONES,  i  see  in  the  report  in  the  Globe  of  the  debate  yesterday,  some 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

The  SPEAKER.     Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr  CAMPBELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  if  he  be  very  brief.  1  promised  to  be  brief 
myself.     These  interruptions  necessarily  consume  much  of  my  time  and  extend  the  debate. 

Mr.  OWEN  JONES.  The  gentleman  intimated  that  he  had  pledges  from  sundry  gen- 
tlemen upon  this  floor,  some  of  whom  he  designated  as  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  some 
by  the  States  from  which  they  came,  and  then  said  "from other  gentlemen."  I  wish  the 
gentleman  to  understand  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  this  controversy,  I  have  never  given 
a  pledge  to  him  or  to  any  other  gentleman  upon  this  floor,  that  I  would  stand  by  the  Mont- 
gomery bill,  or  by  any  other  bill,  to  the  last. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  would  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  whether  he 
did  not  repeatedly  meet  in  caucus  with  that  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  known  as 
anti-Lecompton  men?  and  whether  a  committee  was  not  appointed  with  power  to  repre- 
sent and  speak  for  the  entire  body? 

Mr.  OWEN  JONES.  I  met  with  those  gentlemen  on  one  or  two  occasions,  but  to  my 
knowledge  no  committee  of  any  kind  was  ever  appointed;  and  no  committee  was  ever 
authorized  to  pledge  my  vote  upon  this  floor  upon  any  subject. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  1  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  another  question. 
I  v/ish  to  know  how  he  construes  the  pending  proposition  ?  Does  it  submit  the  constitu- 
tion, in  his  judgment,  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  Kansas? 

Mr.  OWEN  JONES.  I  am  willing  to  let  the  people  of  this  country  construe  this  bill 
for  themselves.     (Great  laughter  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  desire,  just  here,  if  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will  so  far 
accommodate  me,  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  judgment  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  HUGHES.     I  object.     (Renewed  laughter.) 

Mr.  SEWARD.     I  think  this  system  of  interrogations  is  all  wrong,  and  I  object  to  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks  it  very  irregular,  and  will  enforce  the  rule  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  House.  When  a  gentleman  rises  to  a  personal  explanation,  it 
has  been  customary,  even  when  objection  was  made,  for  the  floor  to  be  yielded  to  him 
for  that  purpose,  but  for  no  other,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  well  knows. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  1  desire  to  be  courteous  to  every  gentleman  upon  this  floor^  and 
am  willing  to  yield  the  floor  ;  but  I  have  no  wish  to  violate  any  rule  of  the  House. 

The  fact  can  be  no  longer  concealed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  friends  of  this  measure, 
who,  within  the  next  hour,  intend  to  vote  it  through,  sending  it  to  the  North,  South,  East 
and  West,  as  a  great  peace  measure,  and  as  a  final  settlement  of  this  Kansas  imbroglio, 
put  entirely  different  constructions  upon  it.  Sir,  it  will  but  increase  the  agitation,  and  I 
say  of  it,  as  I  said  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  that  I  believe  it  is  full  of  evil  and  with- 
out promise  of  any  good  to  any  party  or  any  secton  of  the  country.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  (Mr.  English,)  the  chairman  of  the  conference  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  remarked  yesterday  that  the  bill  was  couched  in  very  good  English. 
If  it  is  in  order,  I  should  like  that  gentleman  to  declare  here  before  the  House  and  the 
country,  as  we  approach  the  final  vote,  whether  he  agrees  with  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  (Mr.  Stephens,)  that  this  bill  does  not  submit  the  constitution  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  Territory.     I  await  a  reply. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  not  in  order  for  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  to  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  half  a  dozen  objections  being  made  to  such  interrogatories  being 
propounded  and  answered. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  meet  at  Philippi,  and  discuss  this 
question  where  the  rules  of  the  House  do  not  prevail.  My  colleagues  and  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  and  others  from  the  North,  who  are  voting  for  this  measure,  alleging 


that  it  submits  the  question  to  the  people  ;  and  the  gentleman  from  the  South,  who  assert 
that  it  does  not,  will  have  to  meet  the  question  before  that  tribunal  whose  sovereignty 
makes  and  unmakes  us  all. 

My  colleague  from  the  central  district  of  Ohio  (Mr.  Cox)  made  a  very  eloquent  and 
pathetic  allusion  to  the  bonds  which  unite  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  referred  to  the  fact 
that  Kentucky  united  with  her  younger  sister  in  the  war  of  1812  to  drive  back  the  enemy 
to  the  shores  of  Canadal  I  have  a  somewhat  indistinct  recollection  of  that  war.  I  served 
in  it,  young  as  I  am  ;  and  for  that  reason  I  doubt  very  much  whether,  under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  1  can  vote  for  the  bill  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr. 
Savage,)  proposing  to  give  pensions  to  the  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812.  I  was  in  the 
infantry,  sir,  I  was  actually  in  arms  upon  the  frontier  during  that  war — in  my  mother's 
arms — (Laughter) — toiling  at  the  breastworks  upon  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Miami 
which  has  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio  at  North  Bend,  where  the  gallant  Harrison  lived,' 
and  where  his  remains  now  repose.  I  recollect  reading,  subsequently,  in  the  history  of 
the  times,  and  hearing  from  the  lips  of  my  good  mother,  that  when  the  merciless  Indians, 
who  had  been  employed  by  the  English  to  murder  the  pioneer  mothers  of  the  Northwest, 
and  dash  out  the  brains  of  their  infant  children,  were  within  but  a  few  miles  of  the  rude 
hut  where  I  was  so  "in  arms,"  an  express  rider  came  announcing  the  fact  that  the  Ken- 
tucky volunteers  had  arrived.  It  was  the  most  joyous  hour  in  the  livesof  those  who  were 
unprotected  at  that  time,  to  learn  that  the  Kentucky  volunteers  had  come  to  the  rescue. 
The  gallantry  of  Kentucky  has  again  come  to  the  rescue  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  so  has  the  gallantry  of  Maryland;  and  I  extend  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  from  the  interior  district  which  I  represent,  over  the  districts  of  my  honor- 
able colleagues,  who  represent  the  queen  city  of  Cincinnati,  to  Kentucky.  I  unite  with 
them  cordially,  as  do  those  who  have  been  acting  with  me  hitherto,  in  this  grand 
movement  which,  upon  fair  terms,  nationalizes  the  elements  of  opposition  to  that  power 
which  has  brought  this  disaster  upon  us.  Sir,  Kentucky  aided  Ohio  in  the  war  of  1812, 
to  resist  the  English  movement  then  ;  she  unites  with  Ohio  to  resist  the  English  move- 
ment now.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  FLORENCE.     That  is  personal.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  COX.     Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question .' 

Mr.  CLINGMAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  made,  and  the  gentleman  has  not  the  right  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAWRENCE.     1  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  me  for  one  moment. 

Mr.  CLINGMAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  be  allowed  to  proceed. 
These  interruptions  must  be  very  unpleasant. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  would  willingly  yield  the  floor  to  my  colleagues  if  I  can  have  the 
permission  of  their  party  friends. 

Mr.  GROW.  I  object,  unless  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr,  English)  is  allowed 
to  respond  to  the  question  propounded  to  him  by  the  gentleman  fromOhio,  (Mr.  Campbell.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  When  I  rose  yesterday,  perhaps  somewhat  excited  by  the  demon- 
stration which  I  had  witnessed  upon  the  part  of  my  colleagues,  and  made  a  motion  that 
there  be  a  call  of  the  House,  the  Chair,  rather  peremptorily,  told  me  to  take  my  seat.  I 
was  not  aware  that  I  Avas  out  of  order.  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  put  myself  again  where 
it  will  be  the  right  of  the  Chair  to  command  me  to  take  my  seat.  [  am  perfectly  willing, 
nay  more,  I  am  anxious  to  give  gentlemen  on  all  sides  of  the  House,  particularly  gentle- 
men who  propose  to  vote  for  this  bill,  some  of  them  for  one  reason,  and  some  for  another, 
an  opportunity  to  propound  questions  to  me,  and  to  answer  my  interrogatories.  The 
Chair,  however,  has  decided  it  to  be  out  of  order,  and  without  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House,  it  would  not  be  in  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  reference 
to  the  call  to  order  yesterday,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  even  uncivil  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  Several  gentlemen  were  addressing  the  Chair  out  of  order;  and  as  the  eye  of 
the  Chair  fell  upon  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  he  thought,  as  he  was  one  of  the  older 
members  of  the  House,  that  he  might  as  well  commence  with  him  as  with  any  other 
member. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  am  very  willing,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  quell  a  storm  in  this 
House,  for  the  Chair  to  call  me  by  name,  whether  I  am  violating  the  rules  or  not.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  carrying  out  the  promise  which  I  made  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama 

Mr.  MASON.  Before  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  takes  his  seat  I  desire  to  ask  him 
whether  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  good  authority 

[Loud  cries  of  "  Order  !  "] 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  cannot  interrupt  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio;  objection  being  made. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  This  bill,  I  suppose,  is  to  pass.  Ninety-two  members,  called 
Black  Republicans,  perhaps,  in  stulification  of  their  past  record,  pledged  their  honor  to 
vote  for  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  another  slave  State,  even  north  of  the  line  360  30',  if 
the  people  desire  it.  If,  in  my  quiet  operations  in  bringing  about  that  state  of  affairs,  1 
have  induced  any  member  to  violate  his  pledges  to  his  constituents  or  his  conscience,  in 
any  way,  I  wish  now  publicly  to  ask  his  pardon,  and  to  say  that  I  was  actuated  solely  by 
a  desire  to  remove  this  thing  forever  from  the  Halls  of  Congress,  in  o^der  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  might  goon  in  the  transaction  of  that  business,  and  the  passage  of 
those  measures,  in  which  every  section  of  the  country  has  a  deep  and  lasting  interest. 

Gentlemen  from  the  South  have  united  in  pressing  this  matter  through.  I  desire  to 
Warn  them  of  this  feet,  that  they  have  inaugurated  a  new  principle  that  may,  in 
the  end,  prove  fatal  to  their  institution.  It  is  an  unjust  discrimination  between  the 
two  different  sections  of  the  Union— the  proposition  that  Kansas  may  come  in  as  a 
slave  State,  but  that  she  may  not  come  in  as  a  free  State — coupled  with  another 
proposition  indorsed  by  the  very  message  which  originated  this  measure,  indorsed 
by  every  gentleman  who  has  spoken  upon  this  subject  except  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Keitt,)  and  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky  before  me,  (Mr. 
Underwood,)  that,  regardless  of  the  restricting  provisions  of  a  State  constitution,  the 
majority  of  the  people  may,  at  any  time,  change  the  constitution,  and  drive  slavery  from 
the  State.  That  principle  thus  adopted,  thus  tendered,  thus  forced  by  the  South  upon  the 
North,  will  reach  farther  than  Kansas  in  the  Future.  If  it  is  the  law  in  Kansas  that 
when  she  is  admitted  into  the  Union  under  the  Lecompton  constitution,  her  people,  em- 
bracing unnaturalized  foreigners,  may  hold  a  convention,  change  the  constitution,  and 
abolish  slavery,  it  may  be  well  for  Virginia  and  other  slave  States  to  look  to  the  conse- 
quences. It  would  be  an  easy  thing  for  t^e  North  to  send  down  hordes  of  emigrants 
from  foreign  lands,  who  desire  to  engage  in  mining,  in  manufacturing,  and  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  They  can  quickly  cross  the  Ohio  river  and  enter  the  district  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wheeling,  (Mr.  Clemens,)  pass  into  the  State,  and  when  they  get  the  power  to 
call'a  convention,  change  the  constitution,  and  drive  the  slaveholders  farther  South. 
This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  doctrine  proclaimed  by  the  gentleman  representing  the  border 
district  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  principle  recognized  by  every  gen- 
tleman from  the  South,  with  the  exception  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Keitt)  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Underwood.) 

Mr.  BOYCE.     Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.CLINGMAN.     I  object  to  the  gentleman  yielding  the  floor. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.     I  see  that  my  friend  from  North  Carolina  is  anxious  that  1  should 

Mr.  CLINGM  AN.     Not  at  all ;  I  desire  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.    1  was  always  desirous  of  accommodating  him,  and  I  will  therefore 
now  renew  the  demand  for  the  previous  question. 
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